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THE NATIONAL POSITION OF THE 
THEATRE! 
By Serseanr Tatrourp, 

It is only in the theatre that any image 
of real grandeur of humanity—any picture 
of generous heroism and noble self-sacri- 
fice—is poured on the imaginations, and 
sent warm to the hearts of the vast body of 
the people. There are eyes, familiar 
through months and years only with me- 
chanical toil, suffused with natural tears.— 
There are the deep fountains of hearts, long 
encrusted by narrow cares, burst open, and 
a holy light is sent in on the long sunken 
forms of the imagination, which shown fair 
and goodly in boyhood by their own light, 
but have since been sealed and forgotten in 
their ‘ sunless treasuries.” There, do the 
lowest and most ignorant catch their only 
glimpse of that poetic radiance which sheds 
its glory around our being. While they 
gaze they forget the petty concerns of their 
own individual lot, and recognise and re- 
joice in their kindred with a nature capable 
of high emprise, of meek suffering, and of 
defiance to, the high powers of agony and 





the grave. They are elevated and softened 
into men, They are carried beyond the ig- 
norant present time, feel the past and the 
future on the instant, and kindle as they 
gaze on the massive realities of human vir- 
tue, or on those fairy visions which are the 
gleaming foreshadows of golden years, which 
hereafter shall bless the world. Their ho- 
rizon is suddenly extended from the narrow 
circle of low anxieties and selfish joys, to 
the farthest boundaries of our moral horizon ; 
and they perceive, in clear vision, the rocks 
of defence for their nature which their fel- 
low-men have been privileged to raise.— 
While they feel “that which gives an awe 
of things above them,”’ their souls are ex- 
panded in the heartiest sympathy with the 
vast body of their fellows. A thousand 
hearts are swayed at once by the same emo- 
tion, as the high grass of the meadow yields, 
as a single blade, to the breeze which 
sweeps over it. Distinctions of fortune, 
rank, talent, age, all give way to the warm 
tide of emotion,and every class feels only as 
partakers in one primal sympathy, ‘‘ made 
of one blood,’”’ and equal in the sanctities 
of their being. Surely the heart that pro- 
duces an effect like this—which separates, 
as by a divine alchemy, the artificial from 
the real in humanity—which supplies to the 
artisan in the capital, the place of those 
woods, and free airs, and mountain streams, 
which insensibly harmonise the peasant’s 
character—which gives the poorest to’ feel 
the old grandeur of tragedy, sweeping by 
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with sceptered pall—which makes the heart 
of the child leap with strange joy, and en- 
ables the old man to fancy himself again a 
child—is worthy of no mean place among 
the arts which refine our manners by exalt- 
ing our conceptions.—Mr. Serjeant Talfourd 
in the Retrospective Review. 


THE DRAMA. 


—~— 
HAYMARKET. 


Novelty is onthe ascendant here. Scarce- 
ly has the new, and we are glad to say, most 
successful comedy of “ The Maiden Aunt” 
seen the footlights, when Mr. Webster ar- 
rives in town, and introduces us to a smart 
brochure of his own compiling. The “ Mi- 
series of Human Life,’’ is the title, and the 
plot contains the trials, adventures, and 
vicissitudes of a most unfortunate of all un- 
fortunates, by name Alley Croaker. Of 
Webster’s excellence in the character, all 
who have witnessed many of his favourite 
delineations, may easily guess. The farce 
is full of good dialogue, and will most cer- 
tainly long occupy a place on the bills. 

How notorious this House has become for 
the bringing out of new farces. Mr Stirling 
has been successfnl again. The title of the 
one we have to speak of is called “ Railway 
Bubbles.” The plot of this little piece de 
circonstance may be thus told:—Gorman 
Hudson (Mr. Hudson), a careless rattlepate 
Wrishman, not encumbered with much cash 
or modesty, meets in Bath the niece of Bun- 
galow (Mr. Tilbury), an old East Indian 
general. The young lady’s charms, and 
her fortune of ten thousand pounds, make 
a conquest of the Irishman, who follows the 
heiress to London, and in the disguise of a 
pavior, engaged in repairing the pavement 
opposite the general’s door, takes an oppor- 
tunity of entering the house during the old 
tellow’s absence, and thus obtains an inter. 
view with Miss Seyton (Miss Telbin). The 
lovers are, however, interrupted by the un- 
expected return of the hasty gereral; and 
Hudson, to avoid an unpleasant discovery, 
is glad to escape up the chimney. The 
scene then changes to the apartment of 
Bragg (Mr.Brindal), a railway projector and 
solicitor, who lives next door to the gene- 
ral. Bragg and his secretary, Nobbleton 
Noakes (Mr, Clarke), are engaged in the 











concoction of railways to every imaginable 
place on the surface of the globe, when 
Hudson, who has missed his way coming 
down the chimney, and got into the flue of 
the adjoining house, drops into Bragg’s 
apartment, amidst an avalanche of bricks, 
soot, and rubbish, to the great dismay of the 
solicitor, who on hearing that the name of 
his strange guest is Hudson, immediately 
conceives the idea of substituting him for 
the real Mr. Hudson, popularly known as 
‘*the Railway King,” from his extraordi- 
nary success in railway speculations. The 
hoax succeeds—Hudson is made a provi- 
sional director on the spot, and Bragg con- 
fidentially informs his friends that he has 
got the railway monareh on a visit with 
him; and when Hudson makes his appear- 
ance amongst them, he is astonished to find 
himself an object of profound veneration 
amongst the railway directors, who endea- 
vour to obtain his patronage of their several 
lines. Amongst the rest General Bungalow, 
who is himself a railway director, agrees in 
return for the use of Hudson’s name on 
their provisional committee, to give him 
his niece in marriage. All the speculators 
then rush off tothe share-market to make 
the most of the Hudson name, and the un- 
conscious representative of the Railway 
King remains in Bragg’s chambers, where 
an amusing scene takes place between him 
and Kitty Crisp, who has called on her 
sweetheart, Nobbleton Noakes, respecting 
some letters of allotment. Noakes returns ; 
his jealousy is excited by Hudson’s famili- 
arity with Kitty, and before the latter has 
time to assure him of his innocence, Ellen 
Seyton and her uncle enter; and, Kitty 
being discovered concealed in a press, the 
young lady suspects the morality of her 
lover, and quarrels with him. Meanwhile, 
the Railway King being at Bragg’s cham- 
bers, spreads like wildfire, and a host of 
railway directors rush to pay him their re- 
spects. He is called out to make a railway 
speech, which he does in a very humourous 
manner. They are all in raptures with 
him, when the concocter of the hoax finds 
himself detected by Hudson repudiating 
the title of Railway King, and blowing’ up 
the whole scheme. The General, who has 
made a good spec by the mistake, ‘sticks to 
his bargain, and gives ‘his consent to” his 
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marriage with his niece, who, having learn- 

ed the real cause of Kitty’s visit to Bragg’s 

chambers, becomes reconciled to her Hiber- 

nian lover, and so the piece terminates. 
OLYMPIC. 

This house now bears a greater resem- 
blance to what it was in the time of Ma- 
dame Vestris than it has done since that 
favourite of the public left it. The pieces 
playing are of the same cast, and they are 
done great justice to by the company. {n- 
deed it will be seen there exists consider- 
able talent in the theatre where such names 
as Mrs. W. Lacey, Miss L. Melville, Kate 
Howard, Walter Lacey, G. Wild, and many 
other names we do not remember, form the 
company. The house is most respectably 
attended nightly. 

SADLER’S WELLS. 

That charming dramatic romance of 
Shakspere’s, ‘*'The Winter’s Tale,” has 
been produced here in a style both gratify- 
ing to a numerous and delighted audience, 
and highly creditable to the management. 
The dresses are admirable and costly ; and, 
though the scenery is not altogether new, 
still some of the scenes are very beautiful 
spectmens of clever stage management, 
amongst which we may particularise the 
judgment hall in the secon act, the rural 
view in the fourth, and the rocky shore in 
the third, where the storm, with the roaring 
of the thunder, the blazing of the lightning, 
and the whistling of the winds, is exceed- 
ingly well managed, and produced an ex- 
traordinary good effect. Mr. Phelps comes 
out with great force as Leontes, King of 
Sicilia ; the vehemence of his jealousy, the 
agony of remorse, and his general pathos, 
strike home to the heart. Mrs. Warner, as 
Hermione, with her queenly dignity and 
conscious innocence, was likewise particu- 
larly pleasing; and the last scene of the 
statue, where the stately figure of Mrs. 
Warner, with the light thrown full upon it, 
and the drapery arranged so as to add to 
the effect, called forth immense applause 
from the audience. Mr. George Bennet 
having been suddenly taken ill, Mr. T. H. 
Lacy took his part, and, considering the 
short notice he must necessarily have 
had, sustained it very respectably. Miss 
Cooper played the fair Perdita, and her 
sweetness, of manner and beautiful simpli- 





city were delightfully pourtrayed, Mr. A. 
Younge made a light merry knave ot Auto- 
lycus, and Marston appeared to great ad- 
vantage in Florizel. Altogether, “ The 
Winter’s Tale” has proved a hit. The 
public know how to appreciate the good 
taste and care with which it is produced, 
and we much wonder that, in consideration 
of the great success it received, it has only 
been played twice a week. But Mr. Phelps 
never had the fault (unfortunately but too 
common at larger theatres we could men- 
tion) of cramming pieces down people's 
throats, and novelty follows novelty so 
closely that there is ever something in pre- 
paration, something new, at little Sadler's 
Wells. 


THEATRICALS IN AMERICA, 
Theatricals still flourish in this country, 
as they have not flourished for years, if ever 
before. The general prosperity which per- 
vades all classes of the community is the 
cause of this. 





The Keans have just concluded a most 
successful engagement in this city. They 
have now left for Boston, where they com- 
mence an engagement of three weeks, on 
Monday evening next. They will then re- 
turn to this city, and after playing here a 
short time, will proceed to the South, 

Leopold de Meyer, the lion-pianist of the 
age, has commenced giving concerts at the 
Tabernacle in this city. He gave one last 
evening, which was thronged by the beauty 
and fashion. Hegoes to Boston next week. 

Mr. Templeton has been giving a series 
of most successful concerts in Boston—he 
has now left there, and after giving concerts 
in some of the smaller cities was to return to 
this city and commence a series of his mu- 
sical entertainments at the Tabernacle, on 
Monday, November 24th. 

Mad. Augusta, the distinguished dan- 
seuse, has been highly successful at the Park 
Theatre of this city. 

The Delcy troupe are to appear at the 
Park on Monday next, in the new opera of 
the “ Bride of Lammermoor,” ‘ 

Ole Bull gave his farewell concert in 
Philadelphia on Thursday evening last, and 
will probably arrive in this city to-day, His 
friends are determined that he shall give 
another concert before he leaves the country. 

Mr. Joseph Burke, better known, in_ this 
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country as Master Burke, whose arrival 
from Europe we noticed a few weeks since, 
is now in Albany, and intends to be in this 
city in a few days, when he will give his first 
concert in America. Mr. Burke has for a 
year past been under the instructions of the 
celebrated De Beriot, and will no doubt 
make a great sensation in the city. 

The Seguins are still in Philadelphia. 

Van Amburgh’s menagerie has arrived in 
this city in the Toronto from London. 

Mrs. Mowatt and Mr. Crisp have just 
concluded a highly successful engagement in 
Boston, where Mrs Mowatt’s new comedy of 
“ Fashion” has been played. 

Throughout the country theatricals of 
every grade are prosperous. In thiscity the 
Park and Bowery, the two principal thea- 


° . 4 
tres, are crowded nightly, aud the minor 


theatres are doing a good business. 


MEMORANDA. 
Sunpay, Dec. 7.—Second Sunday in Ad- 
vent. 


Monpay, Dec. 8.— 
Tuespay, 9.— Milton born, 1608. 


Wepnespay, 10—“ Patrician’s Daugbter,” 
produced, 1842. 

Tuurspay, 11—Gay died, 1732. 

Fripay, 12.—Debut of Mr. Priest, as Shy- 
lock, 1825. 

Sarurpay, 13.—Dr. Johnson died, 1784, 














THE THEATRICAL JOURNAL, 
Saturpay, Dec. 6, 1845. 


Our Leader. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE THEA- 
TRICAL COURIER IN PARIS. 


Theatrical Journal Office, Dec., 1845. 

Mon cher Ami,--When you were last in 
London, your tkeatre depredilection, Drury 
Lane, exhibited a dreary aspect. Your 
new composer, David, might have perform- 
ed his “ Desert in the Wilderness.” It 
grieved my heart to see our national the- 
atre, although devoted to foreign purposes, 
so shamefully patronised, The theatre pre- 
sented, night after night, a beggarly ac- 
count of empty boxes. Your favourite, 
Adele Dumilatre, danced with all her 





wonted grace, finish, and expression, but 


‘the favoured few who greeted her:were as 


cold as the marble she represented: with so 
much polish. | Their applause’ was frigid— 
the house looked cold, and cheerless—in 
vain did the spirited. manager change his 
tactics—the ‘ Marble Maiden’’ was called 
into Jife and became a Peritthe original 
Peri could not, however, be forgotten—and 
although Dumilatre looked interesting, she 
failed to excite the same enthusiasm as the 
Carlotta Grisi produced in the same cha- 
racter. Another night the “ Enchantress” 
poured forth her spells, but her once potent 
wand fell powerless to the ground. The 
manager next threw himself into the arms 
of the hero of Switzerland, fondly hoping 
that ** Tell” would ¢ell again, and make 
another hit. The Bohemian Girl, who came 
out two seasons ago, warbled her favourite 
dream so often, till the audiences actually 
fell asleep in the marble halls of whieh she 
was the mistress, like the Sleeping Beauty 
of one hundred years old. A burlesque 
was also tried, an adaptation from your 
famous ‘* Biche au Bois,” which you 
kindly took me to see in Paris. Still it 
would not do—the poor Princess was 
damned the first night of her coming out, 
a wicked epithet, but you must be aware of 
our want of gallantry. Her wardrobe was 
very splendid, but the poor dear was regu- 
larly hunted down, and she died of fright 
the second night of her appearance. A 
“ Fairy Oak’ was planted—it flourished 
for a while—the “ Oak” was by a British 
subject, who, poor fellow, wiil never get to 
the top of the tree—a blast overtook the 
poor tree just shooting from the ground—it 
withered, decayed, fell to the ground, and 
died—its fairy influence could not save’ it 
from the cuts of the press—its leaves may 
be seen at some of the music shops, I 
really hoped I might have had occasion to 
sing, 
‘* The oak! the brave old oak.” 

Trees ou the stage meet with no better fate 
than on life’s rea) stage, as your own 
French history distinctly asserts. All these 
are sad disasters to recount, Now let me 
turn to the bright side of the picture. A 
new opera, by an uuknown, composer, was 
at length brought out, ‘The composer, by 
vame Wallace, has made, a,.triumphant 
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debui, eclipsing even the favourite, Balfe. 
The opera is called“ Maritana,” which some 
wags pronounce “ Mary Tanner,” and the 
subject is “ Don. Cesar de Bazan; your 
famed French piece, which ran riot at all 
our theatres, and proved successful at all. 
{tis a capital work, nvusically considered, 
and is pronounced by musical men, as well 
as amateurs, a composition of the highest 
order of merit. Mr. Wallace is a young 
man, and, from his first work, we may 
augur future productions of great success. 
This opera abounds in delicious morceaux ; 
a ballad by Miss Poole in the second act, a 
ballad by Miss Romer in the first and third, 
and two trios of surpassing excellence. 
There are, therefore, four exquisite bits, 
besides a host of choruses and dramatic 
duets, all equally clever and pleasing. 
Taking it en masse, the opera is exceedingly 
well performed, the ladies especially gain- 
ing the honours. Miss Romer acts with 
her wonted energy, as if her whole heart 
were absorbed in her character. She sings 
now and then beautifully, but the constant 
strain on the voice has impaired a really 
fine organ. Miss Poole comes out glo- 
triously. She acts the little part of Laza- 
rillo with discretion and pretty pertness, 
and her singing is, it must be admitted, in 
one ballad, the very acme of feeling and 
expression. Harrison, who enacts Don 
Cesar, looks more like a butcher from the 
shambles than a Spanish noble, but he has 
improved since the first night, and, despite 
of his nasal twang, and his unfortunate 
mannerisms, gets through the arduous part 
with credit to hlmself. You used to admire 
H. Phillips. So did I—but he has viti- 
ated his style. It is strange that many of 
our actors get spoiled by going to America, 
He has been singing high tenor songs, by 
which he has totally lost the depth and 
richness of his lower notes, and sings 
as if he had hot pudding in his mouth. 
Borrani has a fine sterling song, but he 
wants dignity and weight as the King—he 
treads the stage very badly, and lacks the 
“majesty that doth hedge about a king.” 
The band _is beautifully organised—constant 
repetition has harmonised and softened its 
ctudities, The drums and trumpets do not 


‘now ‘offend the ears—the violins ‘* dis- 
‘‘eourse iost ‘eloquent music,” and the flutes 





warble forth fluods of melody, Now, men 
chere ami, rejoice with me atour grand 
success. I am running from Cramer's every 
day with arias, quadrilles, and arrange- 
ments. ‘ Maritana” has; knocked. the 
“ Bohemian Girl” down ! and its music will 
find its way in every musical circle. There 
are many songs suited to the drawing room, 
and the duets have also the advantage of 
becoming admirable chamber music. J am 
informed that Cramers gave 500 guineas 
for the copyright of the work befure it) Was 
even put into rehearsal, so certain were they 
of the excellence of the compusition, 

To this charming opera, the manager has 
added a new ballet, an importation from 
your own Academie, “ The Devil to Pay,” 
with a new dancer, who has made such a 
sensation. Do tell me whence she comes 
in your next; she is a beautiful, joyous, 
bounding creature, graceful as an antelope, 
and exciting as a Bacchante. She isa per- 
fect treasure, and will drive all the town mad. 
You cannot imagine the enthusiasm: she 
nightly elicits by the novelty, boldness; and 
aplomb of her steps. Her eyes: sparkle 
with animation, and she smiles with such 
good-nature and exhibits so pretty a figure, 
that I am perfectly smitten. How have 
you Parisians been able to spare this de- 
lightful dancer, who is now the only SHARE 
at a premium. Many thanks however. 
Bunn, I am happy to say is well, and in ex- 
cellent spirits, Adieu, believe me ever 
yours truly 

MoustTacueE, 





TALES OF THE DRAMA, 
BY AN OLD STAGBR. 
No. IIL—THE STROLLERS TALE, 


At length with my mind made up, I set 
out for the residence of the manager, and 
found that, though somewhat stiff, I could 
walk pretty freely. Arrived at the desired 
point I was about to knock at the door, 
when, before J could so do, it opened, and 
my dear Isabel appeared at the door. She 
was frightfully pale, and a large bruise 
scarred her marble brow, while her eyes 
were red with weeping, and some violent 
emotions or conflicting feelings seemed to 
rage within her palpitating bosom. She 
could not speak, her heart ‘seemed far too 
full ; but beckoning me with ‘her fingt?, 1 
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followed her into a small apartment, when, 
shutting the door as silently as could be, 
and motioning me to a seat, she said, “I 
know your errand here. You have received 
a blow, and with your life you would resent 
the insult.” I nodded assent, my purpose 
in coming there was to demand satisfac- 
tion of the manager. “ Louis,” she said, 
bursting into tears, “it must not be; the 
man whose life you seek to take—oh! re- 
member,She is my father.” “ But my out- 
raged honor, Isabel, my insulted feelings,” 
I said. ‘* But your love for me must pre- 
vent you.” She cried, and weeping she 
sunk into my arms. I will not weary my 
readers with a long detail of our hurried 
conversation, since all know—all must know 
the powerful oratory of woman’s words, the 
overwhelming eloquence of woman’s tears. 
I was induced to forego my determination 
of vengeance, and to renounce the satisfac- 
tion of my honour. But, despise me not, 
dear reader, for the balm which was to cure 
the wound inflicted, was love for Isabel ; in 
return for my forbearance she was to be- 
come mine~-mine—mine for ever. 

To render my unhappy tale as brief as 
my aching heart will permit, Isabel left her 
cruel unnatural father’s, and became mine. 
We fled, and the priest soon joined our lov- 
ing hearts in the bonds of matrimony. 

Though poor and with naught to depend 
upon for a living, save our own exertions, 
yet were we happy and rich, bound together 
as we were in the strongest ties of ardent 
affection. Never having known wealth, I 
was content to live poor, and gave no 
thought as to the poverty of our condition, 
save as regards Isabel, on whose account 
alone it was I desired riches. We obtained 
an engagement in a provincial company, 
and for some time managed to live in com- 
parative comfort, restricting ourselves to 
the most rigid ae ef commana. 

* 


A great portion of the manuscript seemed 
here to have been lost, as the thread of the 
narrative through several years could not 
be traced out. The remaining part, too, was 
continued in more disjointed fragments. 
« * . * 
Poor Isabel, I fear, though fain I would 
deny the thought, is hastening to her grave ; 
consumption’s greedy hand seems to have 
marked her as another victim for its deadly 





shrine. Iread it in the cold pale cheek, 
the sunken and the burnizg unnatural bril- 
liance of the eye, the attenuated form, and 
the hectic flush. Yes, yes; hormble though 
the thought be, I feel, I know that I must 
lose her. Oh! heaven give me strength 
and fortitude enough to bear the fearful 
blow—to lose her—to lose lsabel—my wife, 
my darling, the only delight of my life. 
Horrible—oh ! horrible. 
+ ~ a * 

Dead—dead—dead—oh! what an awful 
feeling of extreme horror, of the most 
poignant grief, does not that word ingraft 
into my aching heart. The fires of animation 
extinguished for eternity. That she, but 
now smiling and speaking in all the enjoy- 
ment of life’s blessings and delights, should 
now be cold and stiff in the firm embrace 
of ghastly death—that those eyes, but now 
lighted up with animation, and full of ex- 
pression and eloquence, shonld now be dull 
and fixed in the frightful senseless stare of 
death. So young, so heavenly beautiful— 
and dead! Oh! would I could relieve my 
soul of these oppressing thoughts—but it is 
impossible. Can I eyer forget to think of 
one I loved so dearly and so well? No, 
no. J should possess a heart, callous alike 
to feelings of affection, or of humanity in- 
deed, could I erase from my memory’s 
tablet the recollection of my dear, my poor 
lamented Isabel—her many virtues, and 
her angelic beauty. 

” ° * * 

Oh, how I clung to her pale cold corse, 
beautiful even amidst all the ghastly hor- 
rors of death; nor could force nor persua- 
sion move me from it till it was laid in the 
quiet grave, no more to be disturbed by 
earth’s miseries and vexations, but calm 
and at rest for ever. 

A violent illness was the natural effect of 
my great passion and grief; and for many 
months I lay in a hospital in a delirious 
fever. 1t is now twenty years ago that my 
poor Isabel's frail spirit took its course back 
to its Maker—yet the recollection of it is as 
perfect in my mind as if it were but yester- 
day—and ever, ever will remain so, 





The rest of the stroller’s sad tale was but 
an unhappy recapitulation of sorrows and 
misfortunes, and I will no longer intrude 
upon my reader's patience, by relating it in 
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full, but will content myself with briefly 
stating that, after a long period spent in 
illness and disease, the unhappy stroller 
again tried his fortune on the stage, but 
there embittering thoughts would for ever 
harrass him, and bring back to his recollec- 
tion the time when she was alive and most 
beautiful in the radiant charms of health 
and youth. And finding that, rather than 
drowning thought, a theatrical life was cal- 
culated to augment it, he threw up the 
stage, never to follow it again. That having 
visited the home of his childhood, the vil- 
lage where he was born, he found his pa- 
rents laid in their graves, their death 
hastened by his folly and unkindness. More 
miserable than ever, he again came to Lon- 
don to seareh out some friend, real or imagi- 
nary, and the unhappy termination of his 
sad career the reader is already acquainted 
with. Now he is in his grave, at rest, and 
almost forgotten. No gilded monument 
points out his tomb—no sculptured effigy 
or carved sepulchre draws from the path the 
passer by. No: enwrapped in clammy 
earth,in the peace and tranquillity he never 
on earth could find, tho stroller rests, with 
wild flowers and verdant grass waving o’er 
his head, and flourishing in life and vigour, 
while all around death and immobility 
hold sway, waft their odours to the serene 
skies, and cover over the mound beneath 
which he lies, seeming to implore from all 
who loiter there pity and commisseration 
for his wrongs, and compassion for his 
failings. D. 





THE DRAMATIC COOKERY BOOK, 
OR THEATRICAL RECIPES. 


No, VIIL— Tue neavy OLp Man. 


The “heavy old man” is the somewhat 
absurd theatrical lingo for an elderly gen- 
tleman who is unquestionably very light- 
headed, and crazy in his peculiarities. He 
is generally attired in rather a seedy fashion, 
and a dirty grey wig (perhaps the hair of 
the wig have grown grey through old age), 
adorns the top of his head. He is very hot 
and passionate, and not unfrequently rather 
amourously inclined towards some pretty- 
looking lady’s maid, who is for ever plotting 
mischief against him, and who thinks no- 
thing of pushing the old man out of the 
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room because the half-pay captain, her 
mistress’s lover, is getting impatient in the 
cupboard (being like the Nelson monu- 
ment, along time bound in boards). And 
yet, strange as it may appear, it never oc- 
curs to the old man to give the maida 
month’s wages or a month’s warning, and 
get rid of her. The heavy old man has a 
particular partiality to turning his nephew 
out of doors, swearing he'll cut him off with 
a shilling in his will, though ‘he is generally 
very sorry afterwards, and wipes away a 
tear with the cuff of his coat; and it always 
ends in his joining the lovers’ hands,though 
he has been opposing their loves before, 
and pointing upwards with his stick, invok- 
ing a hearty blessing from the unconscious 
carpenter overhead. To make up the old 
chap, take the following ingredients and 
mix well:—A_ snuff-coloured suit, a tow 
wig, grey stockings, dirty ruffles, red-heeled 
shoes, and a walking-stick. Season with 
wrinkles, watch-chain, bands, and paint.— 
Ornament with such expressions as “ Hoity- 
toity !" “ Whew!” “ Zounds!”’ “ Bless my 
stgrs!’”” “ When I was a lad,” “ The good 
old times,” &c. Dish up hot, and the thing 
generally takes. 





NEW WEST END THEATRE, 


A project, which has been for the last two 
or three years in agitation, is now being 
brought forward; the object of it is to build 
a new theatre, on a grand scale, to be devo- 
ted to the encouragement of English authors, 
English actors, and English musical com- 
posers, and for the exclusive illustration of 
the English drama. The vacant ground on 
the east side of Leicester-square, now in the 
occupation of Mr. Buckstone, is the site up- 
on which it is proposed to erect this new 
theatre. The locality, from its contiguity to 
the new thoroughfare from Coventry-street 
to St. Martin’s-lane, and from the rapidly 
improving character of the neighbourhood, 
is well adapted for the site of a new metro- 
politan dramatic establishment, which it is 
moreover stated has already found a lessee 
in that popular favourite, Mr. Buckstone, 
who will take it at a fair remunerating rent, 
should the proposal, which is generally ad- 
dressed tothe nobility and gentry of the 
United Kingdom and all who take an in- 
terest in the promotion of the national drama, 
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meet with that success which is-.caleulated 
upon. It is intended to raise the necessary 
capital by subscriptions—a great portion of 
which we learn has already been contributed. 
We shall, however, be better enabled to 
judge of the merits of the scheme and its 
chances of ultimate success when it comes 
before us in a more perfectly-developed 
form. 





CHIT-CHAT. 

PRESENTATION OF A SILVER SNUFF-BOx 
to Mr. Notter, Box Book-keeper of Sad- 
ler’s Wells Theatre.—On Monday, a num- 
ber of influential gentlemen of this neigh- 
bourhood met at Mr. Wells’s, the Sir Hugh 
Middleton Tavern, to present Mr. Notter 
with a testimonial of their respect for his 
kind and marked attention to the frequen- 
ters of this theatre. We ourselves can bear 
testimony to the gentlemanly behaviour of 
Mr. Notter, and wish him health to fill the 
appointinent for years to come. 

Mr. Baure’s New Orera.--This new 
production, which bears the title of “ Es- 
trella,” has been put in rehearsal at the 
Grand Operas, and is to be produced, it is 
expected, about the end of December. Balfe 
is of Irish birth, and his history is somewhat 
romantic. While yet a boy, he played a 
violin concerto at a theatrical benefit, in 
London, but without any marked success. 
To sing, however, was always the object of 
his ambition, and not having the means of 
achieving his purpose in any other way, he 
is stated to have actually walked to Italy, 
that he might have an opportunity of hear- 
ing and imitating the great singers of that 
country. A few years since he returned for 
a short time to London, “where” says the 
late Augustine Wade, ‘‘ I had an opportu- 
nity of hearing him, in the great scena of 
Assar, from ‘ Semiramide,’ as well asa ron- 
deau of his own composition and some other 
pieces. His voice was then a bass of two 
octaves compass from F to F, combining 
great power and very considerable facility of 
execution,”’ 

We observe by an.advertisement, a con- 





cert is to take place at the Mechanics’ In- 
stitution, Soathampton-buildings, Holborn, 
on Tuesday next The principal singers 
are Mrs. A. Shaw, Miss Novello, Mr. Allen, 
Mr. Weiss, Mr. H. Phillips, and Mr. John 
Parry. i3 

’ Mr. Bravam intends.to give a concert, 
at the St. James'é Theatre early next month, 
assisted by his sons, ‘and a host of vocal and 
instrumental talerit. ‘The evetgreen British 
Apollo will sing several of his popular songs. 

Six Henry ‘Bisitor’s lectures, with 
musical illustrations, on the lyric drama of 
the 17th and 18th centuries, attract very nu- 
merous audiences to the Atheneum, Man- 
chester. 

Mr. Joun Parry’s new song, ‘‘ The 
Railway Husband,” goes off ata slapping 
pace in the midland counties; he makes 
every line tel/, which is more than can be 
expected from the thousand-and-one pro- 
jected ones. 

Lupicrous Mistake.--When Mrs. Ro- 
binson published her * Sappho and Phaon,’ 
she wrote to Mr. Boaden, the newspaper 
editor, in the following terms :— “ Mrs. 
Robinson would thank her friend Boaden 
for a dozen puffs for ‘ Sappho and Phaon.’ ”’ 
By mistake of the twopenny post, this note 
was delivered to Mr. Bowden, the pastry- 
cook, in the Strand, who sent this answer : 
‘“*Mr. Bowden’s respectful compliments to 
Mrs. Robinson, shall be very happy to 
serve her; but as Mrs, R. is not a constant 
customer, he cannot send the puffs for the 
young folks without first receiying the 
money.” 





Lo Corresponutents. 

W. AvLeN.—It is a matter of opinion.— 
Wallack is certainly the best general actor 
we have. We cannot spare time to refer 
to answer the other question. 

A. New Reaper.—For a quarter, and we 
pay the postage, 2s. 6d. 

Ritey.— We are surprised such a question 
should be sent to us; refer to the bills of 
the theatre for the prices of admission. 


J. W.— Mrs. Caudle is dead, and no doubt 
Mr. C. is at rest. 
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